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WRESTLING WITH THE GOD-CONCEPT 


A. C. KEMPER 


Dean of the School of Divinity, Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology, St. Louts University 


NOVEL and striking contribution to the labors of 
modern philosophical wrestling with the concept of 
God has been made by Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman, Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of Religion in the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. From his two 
books, Religious Experience and Scientific Method, and 
The Wrestle of Religion with Truth, Dr. Morrison, 
Editor of The Christian Century, confessed that he de- 
rived ‘‘a feeling that in their author a new star of the 
first magnitude has arisen in the religious firmament;’’ and 
“TI am going to watch eagerly for every word this scholar 
writes. For I cannot help believing that his writing on 
the psychology or the philosophy or the science—which 
shall I call it?—of religion will be the most important 
contribution to the faith which we shall see in the next 
decade.’’ Here is a new, loudly heralded approach, one 
of a score that is just now receiving wide attention. Last 
May Dr. Wieman was one of the principal speakers during 
the Anniversary Week of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
at Boston, his topic being ‘“‘A Workable Idea of God.” 
This address presents in clear, summary form Dr. Wie- 
man’s concept of God; on this address exclusively the 
following paragraphs offer a brief commentary.’ Dr. 
1 This article quotes from the address as printed in The 
Christian Register, Boston, June 20 and 27, 1929. 


Wieman is hereafter frequently referred to as the speaker. 

Dr. Wieman is above all a strong advocate of belief in 
God, but he at once rules out two of three possible ways 
in which this belief may be present in us. The first way 
is to believe in the existence of God and do nothing about 
it. The second way is to accept God and enjoy Him by 
tender, soothing, inner experiences, and to rest content 
with these. This belief is only subjectively useful. The 
third method of belief in God, the one advocated by the 
speaker, consists in utilizing belief in God as an instrument 
of research for God Himself. “‘According to this method, 
one uses his belief in God as a stimulus and guide to 
search out that process which is operating in the objective 
world, open to observation and experimentation, which 
works in such a way as to actualize the supreme possibili- 
ties of value which reside in this world. This process, 
which works in this way, is God.’’ This, then, is the 
workable idea in a nutshell. It contains the startling 
statement that God is a world-process, but have we not 
misunderstood by taking it literally? Over and over again 
we are told that God is a process operating in the objective 
world, and hence, in some way, identified with the world. 
Is this perhaps meant to be our familiar concursus? At 
times we imagine that is what the speaker intends to con- 
vey. ‘‘God is that tendency of the universe, social and 
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cosmic, in which and with which we must work, and 
which must work in us and with us, if ever the supreme 
good which is possible shall become actual.”” But how 
distressing it is to hear God described as a tendency of the 
universe! Is God an entity distinct from the universe or 
is He identified with it? We read on and hope for light. 
No new light is vouchsafed, however; rather the concept 
of identification is stressed at every turn. “The workable 
idea of God identifies God with what is actually going on 
in the world... . God is that functioning of the universe 
which sustains and lifts the world of existence to the 
higest level of value.’’ God is ‘‘the value-making behavior 
of the world.’”’ Therefore, as a functioning and behavior 
is merely a mode or activity of the thing itself, it seems 
clear that such a philosophy must identify God with the 
world. 

But God is not all the world, nor all the behavior of 
the world. Not every activity in it is value-making. 
There is much disintegrating and destructive activity at 
work all the time, and this downward tendency is not 
God. He is only progressive integration. To detect what 
part of the process is God Dr. Wieman lays down two 
simple rules. Whenever the process is God it meets two 
requirements: 1) it is more than human; 2) it leads 
towards the highest unattained possibilities of value. A 
few very illustrative examples of how this discovery of 
God-in-the-world may be made are given. Thus health 
is a value; increase of health is an increase of value, and 
this increase involves a complicated process of co-ordina- 
tions and adaptations in the human system relatively to 
itself and its environment. Is this process divine? Yes, 
the speaker affirms: first, because it is more than human 
—no mere human intellect and will can operate as a regu- 
lator of the intricate process which constitutes increase of 
health; secondly, because it is a move towards realizing 
the highest values. ‘‘Health, and increasing health, is one 
necessary component in that total process by which the 
highest values are to be actualized.’’ ‘This last admission 
savors of a sort of materialism, which sees highest values 
in greatest material goods. Has not a decrease, a breaking 
down of health in numberless cases been a moral force 
attaining hitherto unrealized possibilities for greatness and 
nobility? But passing by this consideration, the conclu- 
sion of the speaker is interesting: ‘“‘therefore, under these 
conditions increasing health is the presence and power of 
God.’ This is a different language from that used by St. 
Paul when he admits that ‘‘the invisible things of him, 
from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made: his eternal power 
also and divinity.’”’ (Rom. 1,20) God’s power and pres- 
ence is manifested by the process of nature, but it never ts 
that process. 

Let us not, however, condemn Dr. Wieman before we 
have allowed him to check up on his own doctrine and 
remove possible false impressions. Like a good pedagogue 
he is going at his thesis slowly, and perhaps we have been 
yielding to prejudice in our interpretation of his workable 
idea. “Iwo common errors concerning God are roundly 
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condemned by the speaker: the error of the absolutists, by 
which the Scholastic concept of God is meant, which pre- 
sents to us an objective, immutable Supreme Being, inde- 
pendent of man; and the humanistic error which creates 
God, and makes Him a subjective compound of human 
thought and love and ideals. To Dr. Wieman ‘God is 
objective, God is real, God is more than human; but He 
is not independent of human life. He is relative to human 
beings, and without human beings there would be no God 
just as there would be no ocean and no mountain.’’ Be- 
fore he had said: “If human beings did not exist there 
would be no God. Doubtlessly something would exist, 
but it would not be God. God is God only relatively to 
human beings.’’ We are no longer surprised at this intro- 
duction of relativity into the idea and very nature of God 
because the major portion of modern thinkers have con- 
ceded it a rightful place there. God, then, according to 
the workable concept, is a behavior of the world which 
human elements alone cannot account for, but of which 
human life is a necessary and indispensable factor. “‘He 
is more than human, but all His work and His very being 
includes and depends upon the strivings and thoughts of 
men as truly as these latter include and depend upon the 
atom and the vital processes of the living cell.” 


For a Scholastic mind it is difficult to follow this rea- 
soning, which, though admittedly based on observation 
and experiment, is still more bafflingly metaphysical than 
any Scholastic lucubration on ens ut sic or universals. 
We are to understand God as that behavior of the uni- 
verse which is more than human, inextricably bound up 
with the human, and leading up to highest values. Is it 
a person? Can we ascribe personality to this God? May 
we even say He concerning Him? May we face Him and 
direct our prayer to Him as to another self outside of us, 
having consciousness and will and all that is involved in 
personality? Dr. Wieman has put this question to him- 
self and answers in the affirmative: God is personal, 
though He is not a person in any mere human sense of 
the word. He is, however, akin to human personality; 
and this kinship is intimate indeed, for in man God has 
found Himself. ‘‘Here in man God has found a form and 
an agent through which to fulfill himself most com- 
pletely.’” Man, in this philosophy, is an expression and 
the highest expression of God. We seem again, as with 
so many another modern philosophy, in the presence of 
a man-made deity, though man, in this case, is less a 
creator of God than part of a world process by which 
God comes into the fulness of being through and in man. 
Not, however, in the individual man, but in the inter- 
working of all humanity, after it has first sublimated into 
itself and drawn into its higher reality all the lower 
physical, chemical and biological forces. Man personates, 
if we may use the word, all creation, and it all lives in 
him, and in him, too, God lives and moves and has his 
being. ‘‘So we say God works in man and man in God, 
and there is nothing else so joined with God as is man.” 
So much so that, to say it all in a word, God and man. 

Continued, Page 15 
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Mere Rhetoric 


,...formas literarias nimis neglexerunt, rudi, incom- 
posito, ac barbaro stylo utentes, mentem et memoriam 
vacuis formulis non raro obruentes, potiusquam illus- 
trantes. 

Van der Aa, Historia Philosophiae, Louvain, 1889. 

They too much neglected literary form, employing a 
style, crude, uneven, and barbarous, often enough over- 
whelming with empty formulas, rather than illuminating 
the mind and memory. 

Thus vigorously did an eminent scholastic character- 


ize one of the chief causes of the waning influence of 
scholasticism at a time when its influence was most needed. 
Today, as a new scholasticism raises its voice in an intel- 
lectual wilderness, the same thought is not without appli- 
cation. 

Schoolmen are justly proud of the keenness of their 
tools. They are interested only in accurate concepts, 
accurately defined. Rigid logic proceeding along lines 
mathematical in their rectitude, leads to plain conclusions, 
boldly faced regardless of their consequences to human 
pride and prejudice. A true balance is sought, which 
while probing one problem with microscopic scrutiny, 
never loses sight of the whole range of the intellect and 
sees all philosophy as an inter-related, organic whole. 

But in that very pride, just though it be, lies a danger 
and a temptation. Schoolmen are content with bare 
intellectual truth. For us it suffices that since M is S, and 
M is P, then S is P. Here, we say, in the reasoned judg- 
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ment, the intellect is at rest; this is the home and hearth 
of the mind and in the comfortable carpet-slippers of 
truth apprehended and recognized, let it repose. For the 
philosopher, this is enough. 

But fortunately or unfortunately, all men are not phi- 
losophers and all philosophers are but men. And men 
are not intellects alone but have a sentient and emo- 
tional life as well. The ease with which the senses and 
the emotions can overawe the intellect is too common- 
place a phenomenon to need elaboration here. A drama 
for instance may present a moral situation which if stated 
in simple declarative sentences would repel the wantonest 
roue. But style has often obtained for such works a place 
among the so-called masterpieces. 


Only by its appeal to misguided aesthetics, can we 
explain the popularity of much modern writing called 
philosophy. Remove the mists of rhetoric and we find 
no closely reasoned thought but only the stuff that dreams 
are made of. This mansion of philosophy which should 
rest upon a foundation of stone, has a substructure of 
words. Note that we say much, not all, of modern phi- 
losophy. But others also in whom we recognize sincere 
and gifted efforts in pursuit of truth, have nevertheless 
popularized error by a polished style. Dr. Sheen has 
analyzed the teachings of Bergson and shown their ele- 
mental confusion. But this did not confuse the Parisians 
who sent their lackeys, hours beforehand, to hold seats 
that they might listen to Bergson’s perfect fluent French. 
We may think that James might have done better with 
his gifts than to reach by means of them, conclusions at 
which he himself had to smile. But the serene urbanity 
and tolerant sympathy of James’ works make them very 
easy to read. Pascal may be a regretable episode in the 
history of Christian philosophy, but the ‘‘Pensees’’ are 
read with delight where certain “‘compendia according to 
the mind of St. Thomas’”’ are not sufficiently well known 
to merit even contempt. Huxley, arch-deacon of the evo- 
lutionary cult, is used as a model for the study of the 
essay in many American colleges. In the main, opponents 
of scholasticism have made their doctrines palatable, be- 
cause, however much or little of truth they held, that 
much was presented in a style that pleased, a rhythm that 
touched the ear, imagery that peopled the imagination 
with friendly company, a deftness of expression that 
arrested the attention, in recent times, with illustrations 
and typography that woo the eye, and binding that rests 
gently in the hand. 


Reason alone may determine our judgment of a book 
we read but many things besides reason may determine 
why we read that book. The queen of the human 
sciences and the handmaid of the divine, is a comely 
virgin; let her guardians see that she faces the world fit- 
tingly bedight, neither in the rags of slovenly diction, nor 
stretched upon the hickory rack of a graceless style, but in 
living language, supple and sympathetic, words colorful 
and strong, worthy of the ideas of which they are the 
sign, appealing not to the intellect alone but to the entire 
human nature. 
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TRUTH AND A MODERN PRAGMATIST 


ANDRE BREMOND 
Professor of Logic, Maison St. Louts, 
St. Helier, Jersey, England 


WEN the International Congress of Philosophy was 
held some seven years ago at the Sorbonne in Paris 
the problem of the Idea of Truth was warmly discussed. 
Written accounts of the proceedings of the Congress have 
recently appeared, which permit us to make some com- 
ments on a question always vital and timely. Thus 
briefly: of what value is the existence of thoughts and 
thinking subjects for other thoughts and thinkers? This 
is precisely the query to which the members of the learned 
Congress were somewhat unwillingly driven to reply. 
What is truth? What are we one to another? What is 
the nature of the judgment that each of us bears regard- 
ing the existence of his fellow creatures? 

Idealists of every color are as one in rejecting the classic 
definition of truth: adaequatio mentis et rei (the con- 
formity of mind and object), for this excellent reason that 
for them the mind alone exists. The Idealist thinks, and 
the real is his thought. To speak of this thing is to no 
effect, for it does not exist. The Idealist’s whole ambition 
is to rid himself of our commonly accepted realities—to 
explain them away. One of the most fervent and 
shrewdest Idealists of the present day is without doubt 
Mr. F. C. S. Schiller. Our paper concerns itself with 
the most recent enunciations of Mr. Schiller on his Idea of 
Truth. 

Let us recall the Pragmatists’ thesis. Truth is an hypo- 
thesis facilitating action. This is its sole value. The old 
idea of speculative truth or of the relation of the mind 
with a given object which enters into the mind and is 
there reproduced and expressed, is now abolished. Truth 
without relation to utility has no sense. And hence the 
hypothesis that the sun is the centre of our solar system 
and that the earth turns around it, is true, merely because 
it is efficient; because it helps to explain other astronomical 
phenomena and because it facilitates calculations. Let us 
suppose (what in itself would not be absurd) a world 
so constructed that from the point of view of utility the 
opposing hypothesis were of an equal value. Quite inno- 
cently Mr. Realist asks—which of the two turns round 
the other—the sun round the earth, or the earth round 
the sun? But his friend the Pragmatist sees no meaning 
to this idle question. 


But we insist with the Realist. Truth, says the Prag- 
matist, is an hypothesis efficient for action. But that 
means the active utilization of a given reality. To under- 
stand is to interpret this given reality. But even before any 
knowledge of this reality on our part, it existed, for it pre- 
sented itself to the mind. How else could it have come into 
recognition? All the efforts of the Idealist are spent to 

Note: Pere Bremond has discussed this subject more at 


length in Volume VI Cahier IV of the Archives de Philosophie 
published at rue de Rennes 117-Paris VI. 


tid himself of this residue of reality which presents itself 
to the mind. It is likewise Mr. Schiller’s aim. 

“My thesis is simply this, that the current distinctions 
between fact and value, or recognition of fact and judg- 
ment of value, the antithesis between objective reality and 
our subjective valuation of it, between the real and the 
true and the good and the beautiful are not ultimately 
tenable.’’1 

The distinction, the opposition placed between them is 
unjustified. Values are facts and there are no facts which 
are not at the same time values. 

Value is the meaning of a fact—human meaning, rela- 
tive to the interests of man, to man’s pleasure and his well- 
being; its practical meaning. We have no difficulty in 
admitting that from the point of view of the Absolute, 
the intelligibility is the very reality of everything that is. 
Ens et intelligibile convertuntur. (That which is and that 
which can be understood are interchangeable terms.) 
Absolute thought, God’s thought, is the measure of all 
things. But is it not also evident that there is a reality 
which the human mind does not make, which forces itself 
on our thinking, which is the measure of our thinking, 
instead of being measured by it as the work of art is 
measured by the creative mind? Common sense acknowl- 
edges that absolute which exists whether we think about 
it or not. But Mr. Schiller will have none of this abso- 
lute. The experience, he says, of the sentient and the 
thinking mind, ts the reality, the thing itself. We cannot 
think of anything beyond the limits of our experience 
(we cannot think of anything that is not thinkable; the 
unthinkable does not exist). The given fact is only the 
meaning which we attribute to it. 

The proof of this paradoxical statement comes to this. 
No fact can be grasped by the human mind or communi- 
cated to other minds independently of some interpretation 
relative to human interests. Human language, the medium 
through which we know facts, is made of such terms of 
human value. Ergo the whole reality of the 
fact is made, created by the judgment we make on its 
value. It is not enough to say the thing is exactly as I 
interpret it; but it is my interpretation. Again, knowledge 
is relative to the knower. What has no practical interest 
for us we ignore. To be known, a fact must mean some- 
thing to us. Ergo—its meaning is its whole reality. 

But I must apologize to Mr. Schiller for thus simplify- 
ing his argument, since in that I am following the tradi- 
tional method of the logician. Logic. ...? Rules of 
logic. ...? From the Pragmatist’s point of view these 
are time-worn hypotheses to which the progressive mind 
should never make itself the slave. But let us proceed. 
The reality of a fact or that which places it in the cate- 


'Congres des Societes Philosophiques, Reality, Fact, and 
Truth by F. C. S. Schiller, p. 109. 
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gory of accepted facts increases directly in proportion to 
its interpretation and to its value. From the very outset, 
the term ‘‘fact,’’ means selection. And the initial fact is 
already penetrated with theory, is seen through an atmos- 
phere of historic theory. Truth or reality lie in this 
theory with no more nor less solidity as fact than as 
theory; consequently they can have no more validity as 
fact than as theory. And, just as the theory at the begin- 
ning, they cannot pretend to more than a conjectural 
value and meaning. 

To pursue Mr. Schiller’s argument, the accumulation 
of experience pushes on the evolution of a fact. Truth 
and reality are one thing; their worth increases in pro- 
portion to progress in interpretation and in proportion to 
their scientific value. A scientific law contains more truth 
than a formula adopted after one observation. One can 
follow this progress of truth, for example, in the suc- 
cession of astronomical formulas from Ptolemy to the 
great Newton or Kepler. Reality is not the starting point 
but the final term. “‘C’est la loi definitive qui est la valeur 
toute pure.’ (It is the definitive law which has all pure 
value.) The ideal is the real fact; our actual truths are 
provisional. They are but the heralds to reality. Strange 
as it seems the bald devoid of interpretation is mere 
unreality. 

Let us illustrate this astonishing philosophy by an 
example. Ina hub-bub or an accident I am the victim of 
a painful shock—the stroke of a fist. The only means I 
have of communicating my suffering to you is by some 
past experience. Now according to Mr. Schiller, the 
stroke of the fist is nothing more than the explanation 
that I give you. The original sensations before any 
attempt at theoretical explanation, being unintelligible, 
had not even the beginning of a fact. Now that I give 
the elementary explanation of the stroke of a fist, it begins 
to be intelligible, to be a fact, an incipient fact. T’o make 
clear what I experience I needs must use words which 
imply a lot of historic and scientific (elementary mechan- 
ics, anatomy, etc.) theories. And in proportion as the 
theory purges itself of the unintelligible data it approaches 
pure truth and reality. The laws governing the shock, 
the Cartesian mechanics are more real than the stroke of 
my fist. And who would deny that for the high minded 
they are more real than the original stroke? At the limit 
of pure scientific intelligibility, at an infinite distance from 
petty human scrambles, we have the Ideal, Pure Theory. 
... Ergo PURE FACT ... the Real equals the IDEAL! 

Five years later at the Congress of Philosophy held at 
Harvard University, Mr. Schiller resumes the subject out 
of pure disinterested love of Pragmatic truth, though with 
little hope of convincing the stubborn Realist. 


“The facts, before which we choose to humble ourselves 
are avowedly known facts, recognized as such; but they 
have not been so always. They were once unknown and 
when they were first suspected were disputable and dis- 
puted allegations. They have plainly had a history and 
it is possible to put the question—how did they ever win 
their way to recognition? Once we ask this their too 
solid flesh begins to melt and their pretentions evaporate. 
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“For when these facts first appeared above the hori- 
zon of thought, they came in inverted commas and were 
anything but indisputable. They were mere candidates for 
recognition, facts by courtesy, wedged in a clamorous mob 
of rival claimants who also longed to be facts, as good as 
they or better. For a fact to shed its inverted commas, 
for an alleged fact then to become a real fact is an achieve- 
ment to be proud of. It means survival in the struggle 
for existence, the vindication of a claim to reality, the 
passing a critical examination, the defeat of plausible com- 
petitors, the triumph over alternative allegations which 
have failed to make good their claims. Such appears to 
be the previous history of every established fact when 
we inquire into it.’’2 

The original mistake according to Mr. Schiller is the 
idea that fact is opposed to value. On the one hand is 
the fact which stands by itself, independent of the mind. 
On the other, the mind meets the fact or clashes with it 
and then tries to do the best through interpretations or 
valuation. Such is the heresy of Realistic common sense. 


In a desperate effort to overcome the tenacious prejudice 
Mr. Schiller gives us the real history of a fact, how facts 
are made. How did the privileged fact conquer? It had 
to pass through an examination. The matter of the 
examination.. ? Was it not about value and value only? 
Was it not awarded recognition only for the proof it gave 
of its value? Is it not thus evident that value made the 
fact? 

To all of this we may answer with an obvious distinc- 
tion. True, firstly, that concerning any given definite 
fact as it can be expressed and communicated in human 
language there is much of the human mind. There is a 
certain power of recreating, of making the fact by inter- 
pretation. So much must be given to the activity of the 
mind. But the rough, very often unpleasant or puzzling, 
data and the mind’s passivity in relation to it is no less 
evident. Or else how out of that primitive and perfect 
unity of fact and value in Idealistic experience could the 
idea of an opposition arise? What of primitive man and 
the bear in the stone age at the dawn of philosophy? Was 
there not in the case an all-marvelous fact to be met with? 
Or was the distinction between mind and fact or man and 
bear a wonderfully clever hypothesis on the part of primi- 
tive man: ‘‘Suppose I am I and the bear is the bear! 
How would it work?’ But to such vulgar arguments 
Mr. Schiller is deaf. Every fact, he continues, is expressed 
in a judgment. And every judgment is a choice between 
several possible judgments. A preference is made. Even 
in the most absolute and necessary judgment two and two 
Make rours .-..>. have I not the choice of a copula: two 
and two make four; two and two are four; two and two 
are made four. In truth this is poor sophistry, unworthy 
of the learned professor of Oxford. For I am not able 
to choose that two and two are five, or make five or are 
made five, even though I may find some advantage therein. 
No consideration of value or finality can variate this addi- 
tion. 

2 Proceedings of the VI International Congress of Philosophy. 
Conference of F. C. S, Schiller, Fact and Value, p. 296. 
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ATTAINING TO THE ABSTRACT 


EDMUND C. BURKE 
Weston College, Weston, Mass. 


RESHMEN are often told that the Apology, though 
written as prose, is really excellent poetry; and the 
tribute is obviously just. Not unnaturally then one later 
making acquaintance with the Platonic epistemology, sets 
down the strange theories there advanced as merely addi- 
tional indications of the author’s poetical gift—volatile 
fancies which please but do not persuade. Plato’s doctrine 
of the Ideas, for instance, may be the most debated of 
ancient philosophical beliefs but cannot be said to have 
evoked the most reverence. His very supporters are in 
haste to amplify and interpret, lest the tenet detract from 
the originator’s repute. Yet as a matter of fact that 
theory alone, crude and unfinished as Plato left it, worthily 
commemorates his mighty mind. 


Not only are we compelled to admire his power to rise 
above the material universe and to conceive of an order of 
reality altogether superior to it, more than all this, his 
perception of the mysteries in our own order of things, 
arrests us. When tyros laughingly wonder where on earth 
Plato got those ideas, they wonder wisely. For by grasp- 
ing the difficulties which beset the old Athenian’s mind, 
and by trying with him to solve them, a man comes to 
realize that they were difficulties, but lying so deep that 
only the Platos were bothered. 

To have discovered the problem of the universal idea, 
is almost as praiseworthy as finding its solution. How 
many there are today who fail to comprehend either the 
one or the other, with both in print. Now in the 
Phaedo, + you have the trouble very clearly stated. When 
we see several objects of one type, sticks or stones, let us 
say, We recognize the type tn each individual stick or stone. 
Plato had no doubt about that much. There would be 
others in years to come, less accurate observers than he, pro- 
fessing to recognize the type in the name, or in the notion. 
And yet, can the type which we certainly recognize in 
single objects, really be in them? Plato’s reason for think- 
ing not, was weighty. The type signified by a person 
using the noun “‘stick,’’ remains ever entirely the same. 
But the individual sticks in which this type is recognized, 
differ from one another in color, in size, in shape, even in 
material. Here then, was Plato’s dilemma: on the one 
hand he knew that the things he perceived about him 
aroused universal notions in his intelligence; on the other 
hand, he was convinced that these notions could not be 
derived from the manifold presentations of sense experi- 
ence. Hence we may imagine how forceful, how inevit- 
able appeared to him the theory of re-cognition, previously 
outlined in these pages.” For knowledge that was excited 
by objects, and yet did not originate with them—what 
could such knowledge be but remembrance? 


t Section 74, 
* Modern Schoolman, Vol. V, No. 3. 


Further on in the same dialogue®, a somewhat similar 
difficulty is advanced, that of number. Individuals when 
by themselves, are units; when one is brought next to an- 
other, we know them as two. What is to account for this 
new notion, two-ness? Not the individuals, which are 
just what they were before. Perhaps the action of put- 
ting them together. But neither is this enough reason, 
continues the argument, since the idea of ‘‘two’’ may also 
be arrived at by taking apart the halves of a thing, and 
operations diametrically opposed to one another can 
scarcely produce an identical result. Plato saw in number, 
therefore, simply another case of material objects partici- 
pating in a higher form of being, and by their resemblance 
to it, reminding the soul that she had once known the 
higher form. 

It is interesting to speculate on how Plato would have 
regarded an exposition of the human mind’s power to ab- 
stract, as later developed by St. Thomas. Would he have 
found in it the ultimate answer to his criteriological in- 
quiries? Let us fancy him coming upon such a treatise in 
his reading. There he sees depicted the marvelous capacity 
of a man’s intellect to single out and seize upon numerous 
forms of reality, spaceless and timeless, which the senses 
do not appreciate. So far, Plato is on familiar ground; 
but soon a surprise. These forms of reality are not in 
another world; they are in the material things all around 
us, are in fact simply aspects of these things. Precisely 
what Plato had never admitted. However, he reads 
further. So sharply does the mind cut away these aspects 
from an object, that when viewed by themselves, they may 
no longer possess a local habitation, or the same name. 
Still, such forms are not “‘airy nothings.’’ They are in- 
complete phases of an experienced object, but they are not 
less certainly in that object. 

It might well happen that at this point Plato would 
turn away from so unlikely an explanation, and occupy 
his thoughts with a simpler theory. And indeed, his own 
was simpler. Perhaps it may even be said that of the 
many remarkable theories of knowledge which have been 
evolved since Plato’s time, none is more subtle than the 
Realist’s, which deferids the ‘‘common sense’ view! This 
explanation must be constantly on the watch to avoid con- 
tradicting itself; one in which the least oversight will tell. 
Yet is not this very circumstance in its favor? For human 
fabrications strive to be simple, but complexity savors of 
the works of nature. 

One danger lies in supposing that abstract forms are 


added to things by the intellect, as clothing is draped about 


the body. Such a process obviously would not be knowl- 
edge, in the ordinary sense of that term. If you look at 
your two hands, and consider them under the formality 
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of being useful instruments, you do not, by this act, don 
a sort of mental gloves. You are merely apprehending a 
power in your hands which was in them before you 
looked. When you observe that the hands are mates, the 
one of the other, you are not performing a little nuptial 
ceremony, but rather detecting ties of long standing. In 
other words, knowledge is not making or changing things; 
it is simply becoming acquainted with them. Some people 
are troubled by the fact that they cannot taste or smell 
these abstract forms, or appreciate them with any bodily 
organ whatever. But if this were possible, where would 
be the domain of intelligence? It is as though a man were 
to distrust the testimony of his eyes regarding the color of 
the chair beneath him, because, when he reached down 
and touched it without looking, he felt absolutely no 
color! 

Another serious mistake, less common than the last, and 
reached antecedently, is that of taking ‘‘abstraction’’ to be 
perfect comprehension. The mind is thought of as a com- 
bination of x-ray machine and microscope, which pene- 
trates into the vitals of an object, and lays bare its ulti- 
mate physical parts. It is felt that the mind would have 
no objective reason for singling out formalties in a thing 
unless the thing contained them as really diverse and separ- 
able elements. This, however, does not follow. Thought 
readily differentiates in a geranium between the formality 
by which it is a geranium, and the aspect in which it is 
just a plant. But it is one and the same reality which has 
been regarded in two ways: there is no question of its 
being partly plant and partly geranium, nor any possi- 
bility of its ceasing to be one and remaining the other. 
To be sure, the mind can fix its attention upon separable 
parts, as upon a leaf of the plant; but it is important to 
remember that abstraction does not necessarily suppose a 
corresponding physical composition in its object. 

Is there then no reason for this habit of selective think- 
ing other than the propensity of the mind? If not, why 
do all men agree in picking out certain aspects of reality, 
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so that, for example, there is a word for “‘plant’’ in every 
language? Yes, there is an objective reason. It is the 
fact that all things on the face of the earth resemble each 
other in one or more evident particulars, and the human 
intellect is accustomed to observe in an individual object 
the qualifications which it possesses in common with other 
objects. The sciences busy themselves in constantly ex- 
tending man’s knowledge in this respect; but many points 
of resemblance between creatures are at once discernible, 
and give rise to the large number of “common nouns” in 
ordinary use. Thus it requires no exceptional observation 
or study to consider a geranium as ‘‘an organized, non- 
sentient being endowed with vegetable life,’’ and there- 
fore, according to the dictionary, as a plant. 

The variety of strange phenomena in human life which 
are in some degree due to the power of mental abstraction 
is astonishing. To mention a rare instance in a high order, 
who has not wondered at the unlimited self-contempt of 
the greatest saints, which followed the ability to prescind 
from the informing support of God’s grace, and con- 
template their own weakness by itself? Here we see well 
exemplified the delicate truthfulness of the mind in its 
selective act. For the saints were not deceiving themselves 
by thus dwelling upon a single aspect of their being. By 
insisting upon their need for help, they did not disown 
the presence of that help. They did not deny that they 
were saints, but they ignored it. 

Clearly then, a real difficulty underlay those Platonic 
puzzles. If there are philosophers today who refuse to 
recognize in man a kind of knowledge surpassing that of 
sense, we venture to ask them, with Plato, how it is that 
two acts of the mind suffice distinctly and truly to repre- 
sent every stick and stone in the world. And if the intel- 
lect cannot cognize entirely similar abstract forms, one 
after the other, in the individuals of a class, then the pro- 
cess of counting is still unexplained, except by postulat- 
ing the existence, in a heavenly place, of Plato’s undying 
digits. 


Liberatore: Neo-Scholastic Pioneer 
JOHN W. STEJSKAL 
St. Louis University 


N ALMOST any age thankless is the task of a revival- 
ist. The early Roman Neo-Thomists were no excep- 
tion. When Matteo Liberatore, an Italian Jesuit, entered 
upon the field of philosophy in 1834, he found that since 
the time of Aquinas, but for the brilliant sixteenth cen- 
tury, little had been done to advance Scholasticism. Ad- 
miration of thinkers for the works of the Philosopher had 
been almost excessive: for them Aristotle had said all that 
could be said on speculation and to tamper with his prin- 
ciples for any reason was sacrilege. Liberatore saw that 
with such contentment Scholasticism soon reached a dead 
level, and that, as naturally happens, lack of progress led 
to stagnation and death. 
Talented men like Descartes had studied Aristotle, but 


dissatisfied with his proofs they formulated novel philo- 
sophical systems which did much to supplant the Phi- 
losopher. Locke and Condillac replaced Descartes; 
Leibnitz and Wolff swayed Germany. General eclecticism 
pervaded even the ecclesiastical colleges and seminaries of 
Italy. Evidently the situation needed a remedy, and to 
Liberatore’s mind the only remedy was a return to the 
sound principles of Aquinas and the schools. Yet who 
would care to attempt this return in the face of the many 
prejudices that existed in men’s minds against the old sys- 
tem and the aversion of the encyclopedists and philosophers 
of the time, educated as they were in philosophic novelties. 

But Liberatore, the pioneer, set to his task and boldly 
unshrouded a cadaver that had been buried for centuries 
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under the debris of old-fashioned settings and out-worn 
phraseology. Apparently dead for many years past it was 
all but forgotten, yet Liberatore dared to open the tomb. 
“Gently he polished up the outlandish concepts of Being 
and Abstraction and Truth; effectionately, he brushed the 
cobwebs from the queer-looking little thing called the syl- 
logism; curiously, he poked here and there through the 
dust, feeling now and then pulsing through the massive 
system what seemed to be the stirrings of life; then thrilled 
by a great discovery, leaped trembling to his feet. The 
strange thing was living; Scholasticism had never died. 
It had been buried alive.’’! 

So great a stir did Liberatore’s attitude cause that, as 
soon as he began to deliver his public lectures in phi- 
losophy, at Naples, in 1840, many rose up against him, 
not only from among the followers of modern thought, 
but also from among Catholics and even the clergy. In 
the face of all opposition “‘he behaved like a pilot on a 
stormy sea,’ proceeding cautiously when the fury of the 
tempest was greatest for he knew that a slow progress 
alone would assure him of results. In the outline of his 
course he set forth Aquinas’ principles and examined in 
their light the different theories propounded by so-called 
progressive schools, a test which proved disastrous to 
rationalism and some erroneous systems held by Catholic 
philosophers. Many at first regarded this return to 
Scholasticism as the work of obscurantism. Before long, 
however, Catholic teachers and theologians recognized the 
dangers and deficiencies pointed out by Fr. Liberatore and 
heartily endorsed a revival championed by so superior a 
leader. New editions of his works made repeated appear- 
ance, even in countries other than his own. So great was 
the popularity and consequent influence he exerted 
throughout the Catholic world that “his doctrine was 
accepted far and wide as men were gradually convinced of 
the solidity and thoroughness of his method; prejudices 
slowly disappeared; seminaries and colleges welcomed his 
teaching, and even great prelates enthusiastically applauded 
bint. - 

Rewarded with such success Fr. Liberatore improved 
and increased the editions as, in satisfaction to the demand, 
they appeared in rather rapid succession. The popularity 
of his writings, which cover nearly every phase of social, 
scientific and national life, was remarkable. To consider 
only one, the “‘Institutiones Philosophicae,”’ first published 
in 1840, we see that by the year 1853 it was edited in 
Louvain in Latin, while at the same time it was in its 
sixth edition at Rome and in 1855 in its eighth. In as 
great demand was the Italian edition of this work, for in 
1852 we had the fifth and in 1855 the ninth. Thus in 
both Italian and Latin we have seventeen editions without 
counting those of Milan and Louvain. Each edition had 
2200 volumes with the exception of the first which had 
1100 and two others, one 3000, and another 4000. His 
other works, especially the ‘Della Conoszenza intel- 
lectuale,’’ and two others, ‘Dell. Anima umana’”’ and ‘“‘Dell 
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Composto umana”’ were widely sought because of the deep 
and searching thought they evidenced. Somervogel’s final 
estimate is forty volumes and nine hundred articles. Such 
success in spite of the difficulties of the time should give 
us some idea of what part in justice ought to be attributed 
to Liberatore in the restoration of the philosophy of St. 
Thomas. 

Since failure to adapt the principles of Scholasticism to 
the needs of the time had been one large factor in the well 
nigh complete extinction of the doctrines of the schools, 
Liberatore in his writings and teachings did not remain 
merely the sober philosopher who reasoned upon principles 
without application to concrete circumstances. ‘He knew 
how to give his exposition that coloring which renders it 
intelligible and appreciable.’’* In fact, he made use even of 
the dramatic form in defending his theories, as is indicated 
by such titles of his works as “Philosophical Comedies,” 
“Dialoghi,’’ ‘“Marriage and the State,”’ etc.; which goes to 
show how thoroughly alive Fr. Liberatore was to the needs 
of the time. Useless questions he avoided. So clear and 
elegant was the language in which he presented the essen- 
tial principles of Scholasticism, so attractive the style of 
his writings and the nature of his treatment of philosophi- 
cal questions that soon his learned treatises were translated 
into various languages. Not only did American reviews 
consider themselves fortunate if they could secure an article 
from his pen, but one expressed a regret that we do not 
have his works in English so that American students could 
have easier access to them.* 

In 1850 his philosophical teaching assumed a more prac- 
tical character when, together with Taparelli, Bresciani 
and Curci he became associate founder of the Civilta Cat- 
tolica. If the Catholic Press was to wield its proper in- 
fluence a decided stand had to be taken. For this, however, 
was needed an editor who was master of both the current 
political situation and the principles which would effect a 
correction in the prevailing trend of thought and action. 
This the Civilta Cattolica has ever done, for if we look 
back through its history we will see that it has ever been 
a leading intellectual force in Italy and outside of it; much 
of which redounds to the praise of Fr. Liberatore whose 
pen was active from the first quaderno to the last. Thus 
his apostleship of the “public chair’’ (Cathedra) gave way 
to that of the press as a more powerful instrument. 

On the mistaken supposition that Sanseverino is the 
founder of the revival in Italy, and that all other Neo- 
scholastics of the time adopted his rather biased manner 
of treatment of philosophical questions, the early Roman 
Neo-scholastics have been at times censured unfavorably. 
Although Sanseverino may have been unfortunate in the 
distribution of his arguments, sometimes too diffuse in his 
articles, somewhat narrowly attached to the philosophy he 
defended and unsympathetic in dealing with adversaries, 
Liberatore’s labors and uncommon successes would hardly 
allow him to be included in the general condemnation. 
Only in the year 1840, convinced by Fr. Sordi of the 
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shortcomings of modern thought, did Sanseverino turn to 
the study of St. Thomas; while Fr. Liberatore had already 
begun teaching the same philosophy six years previously.5 
A strictly philosophical work Sanseverino did not publish 
before 1853, whereas those of Liberatore were known 
thirteen years before, at the end of 1840. The same year, 
1853, saw at Rome the publication of the sixth Italian 
and sixth Latin edition of Liberatore’s ‘‘Institutiones 
Philosophicae.”’ If, then, we consider that besides the 
numerous editions of his other books, the last named went 
through seventeen editions at Rome alone, we can see how 
inexact it is to assert that the first name which appears in 
the revival of Scholastic philosophy in Italy should be that 
of Sanseverino, and that impelled by him Liberatore wrote 
his elementary course. By the time Sanseverino published 
his first Scholastic work Fr. Liberatore was known 
throughout Italy as the author of several philosophical 
writings in defense of Thomistic thought, and recognized 
as a leader in this return to Aquinas. 

The same clear order and unswerving logic which char- 
acterized his works was manifest also in his life. In his 
household he was noted for his calm spirit of charity, 
modesty, love of poverty and obedience to his superiors, 


5'Cat. S. J. Neop. Prov. 1834, p. 10. 
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qualities especially evident at the time when he was con- 
fined to his bed during his last illness. On the 18th of 
October, 1892, toward evening, he passed away at the age 
of 82 years, having laid aside his pen but shortly before. 

The nature of his efforts is not the same as that of the 
Neo-scholastics at present. The early revivalists were not 
in the position their followers of today are. Their object 
was not to bring about a general acceptance of Scholastic 
philosophy by the world at large, but merely to effect this 
on the part of the Catholic Church. Only after Scholasti- 
cism was sure of its footing among Catholics could it set 
out into the wider field of activity, that of gaining recog- 
nition from the whole world of thought. Liberatore him- 
self had chosen a method of adapting his teaching to the 
dispositions of men’s minds and to the state and culture of 
the time, “‘contenting himself with a progress that was 
slow, but more secure.’’ So successful were his efforts that 
it is acknowledged that “‘to him more than to any other 
individual in the nineteenth century is due the honor of 
having put our philosophical studies on the solid basis 
upon which they stand today.’’ To the Roman Scholas- 
tics, principally to Fr. Liberatore and his collaborators, are 
we greatly indebted that Thomism is firmly implanted in 
the Catholic world. They carried out with admirable 
success the task that was before them at their stage of the 
revival. 


A SOURCE OF RECENT REALISM 


EDWARD J. FORTMAN 
St. Louts University 


EALISM today and always ranks as one of the most 
important schools of thought. Any real appre- 
ciation of twentieth-century Realism will be the more 
accurate if referred to the earlier movements in this field 
that have served as points of departure for the builders of 
the New Realism. 

In the scheme of things that constitutes our world, re- 
volt has most always played an important role. Change 
is inevitable, it seems, and change in the sense of progress, 
or otherwise, is frequently effected through the medium of 
revolt. The lofty world of philosophy is no exception; 
we might even say its recent history is hardly more than a 
record of successive revolts against traditional doctrines. 

One of these revolts was that which led to the establish- 
ment of the Scottish School of Realistic Philosophy. The 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries saw the rise and devel- 
opment of a strongly Idealistic School of thought which, 
started by Descartes and carried on by Locke and Berkeley, 
seemed to have come to utter scepticism in Hume. It was 
to oppose this sceptical idealism of Hume that the School 
of Scottish Intuitionalism took its rise. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century two oppos- 
ing tendencies of thought were in possession of the field. 
The Associationalists, chiefly Hartley and Priestley, held 
that mental processes could be satisfactorily explained by 
the laws of association working upon  sense-material, 


while the Intuitionalists postulated, besides, these certain 
ultimate and unexplainable truths of intuition. It was 
this second school, started by Thomas Reid, which occu- 
pied the most commanding position at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, professing, as it did, to stand as 
the champion of religion and morality against scepticism 
and materialism. Though we cannot give this movement 
credit for developing a complete and satisfactory system of 
philosophy, yet certain points and portions of it are worthy 
of consideration as having contributed to the explanation 
of old, and development of new, lines of thought. 
Thomas Reid (1710-1796) is the chief founder of the 
philosophy of Common Sense. He was professor of moral 
and intellectual philosophy at Aberdeen and later suc- 
ceeded Adam Smith at Glasgow. The meagre results at- 
tained by Berkeley and Hume he traced to Descartes’ doc- 
trine of sense-perception wherein what we perceive is a 
subjective modification of the external object; in place of 
this ideal theory he put forward the doctrine of “‘Com- 
mon Sense.’”’ To Reid ““Common Sense’’ meant simply 
“good sense,” in other words human reasoning or intelli- 
gence acting normally on the objective evidence whereby a 
large number of convictions is borne in upon men generally 
as objectively true. This aggregate of “‘truths of common 
sense’ has itself been sometimes by metonomy described as 
“common sense.” Thus to set down “common sense”’ as 
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the supreme objective test of truth and ultimate motive of 
certitude is equivalently to state the scholastic teaching re- 
garding objective evidence and “‘common assent’’ that move 
the individual reason to judgments as certainly true. 


Reid’s doctrine of perception is somewhat original. To 
his way of thinking perception does not begin with “‘simple 
apprehension;’’ hence we do not perceive by “‘ideas’’ in the 
mind or out of it, as if ideas were intermediaries between 
mind and object perceived. Anything that can be called 
an idea in connection with thought, memory or imagina- 
tion is explicitly denied. Even for such a thing as a cen- 
taur there is no ideal existence. He begins rather with sen- 
sation which ‘‘suggests’’ some quality of an object to the 
mind or ego in which a belief is induced by the sensation 
in question. This requires an original principle or faculty 
of the mind; by its means there is attached to a sensation 
a belief in the present existence of the things perceived, just 
as there is present in memory a belief in the past existence 
of the thing remembered. This “‘belief,’’ to elaborate the 
matter a bit more, is a simple act of the mind which can- 
not be further analyzed or defined; we can give no reason 
for believing other than the fact that this is the way our 
mind works. The mind is not like a blank sheet of paper; 
it is equipped for perception, both of things and of prin- 
ciples which enable the mind to understand experience. 
Knowledge is then direct and immediate. Reality is that 
of which we are directly conscious. The “constitution of 
our nature’ is such that all men possess this direct con- 
viction concerning knowledge; we all possess the principles 
of common sense as the basis of reason and science. The 
criterion is found in the fact that reality is grounded in 
relations, and that sensation implies immediate certainty 
that we know these relations. Belief, in a word, is prior 
to reasoning but consequent upon perception. 

Just what this ‘‘belief’’ is the Scottish Realists find dif- 
ficulty in explaining. Just how an unreal object can be 
at all when it has no existence outside the mind and there 
is no idea in any sense within the mind, Reid makes no 
effort to explain. Just what Reid meant by “‘suggests’’ 
neither he nor his followers have clearly demonstrated. 
Perhaps it was employed as a mere circumlocution for the 
scholastic doctrine of assent on objective evidence. In that 
case it deserves only the credit of being ambiguous. Viewed 
differently a mere belief in the truth or existence of an 
external object leads inevitably to the grossest relativity. 
The “‘imbecility’” of the human intellect is a necessary 
conclusion. What lends plausibility to this aspect is the 
obvious fact that a number of the Later Realists really de- 
volved into Relativists. Where it dodges total relativity 
this “‘belief’’ involves them in Fideism or Traditionalism. 
In this matter of cognition, then, there is too much that 
is unacceptable. 

The most eminent of Reid’s early disciples is Dugald 
Stewart, who for a quarter of a century held the chair of 
Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh. The number of minor 
changes that he made in Reid’s doctrine were improve- 
ments. But it is to two younger contemporaries of Stewart 
that the significant developments of Reid’s philosophy are 
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due: Thomas Brown and Sir William Hamilton. Brown’s 
main correction of Reid was a protest against a too liberal 
allowance of principles. Almost any fairly ultimate fact 
of human nature was permitted to become a candidate for 
Reid’s list. Brown, however, went so far that it is doubt- 
ful whether he advocates Associationalism rather than 
Reid’s Intuitionalism. Reid’s original principle of meta- 
physical causality Brown denies absolutely and goes so far 
as to deny even cause in God’s Creation. With regard to 
Reid’s attack on ideas he was unable to believe that Reid 
had meant that an object was bodily present in the mind, 
since there could be nothing in the mind but a modifica- 
tion of the mind’s own nature. He advocates belief in an 
external something that produces sensation; but the per- 
ception of matter involves no special ‘‘faculty’’ as Reid 
required, only a complex association of ideas which serve 
to suggest to the mind notion of a cause not in the mind 
itself. Thus a good bit of the original and novel part of 
Reid’s doctrine disappears along with the close adherence to 
strict realistic tenets; the movement seems headed again 
toward the Associationalism it was combating. 

For a time, however, new vigor was given to the fast 
weakening school by the pronounced views of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. As professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
at Edinburgh from 1836 to 1856 we may characterize 
him as a metaphysical philosophizer rather lacking in logi- 
cal clearheadedness. As his points of departure he chose 
two very ambiguous terms: relativity and consciousness. 
His writings seem to imply that knowledge is merely rela- 
tive, that we never know characters or things as they really 
are. And yet his aim is to hold, in opposition to Brown, 
to perception as immediate knowledge of the external 
reality itself. At best his realism and relativity are in con- 
flict. 

Under Dean Mansel a Fideistic trend, implicit in Ham- 
ilton, is brought out more prominently. His aim is to 
bar the “intrusion of the human intellect into sacred 
things’’ by making it appear that reason suffers from a 
fundamental defect which renders it an insufficient test of 
truth. 

Common Sense as a distinct school of thought really 
culminated in Hamilton. There were, it is true, some 
others of a fair degree of importance such as Sir James 
Mackintosh, Thomas Chalmers, George Payne, but on the 
whole they made few or no worth-while contributions. 
James Martineau gave forth a rather reasonable system but 
it was mostly borrowed from other sources than the Scot- 
tish School. James Ferrier was an original thinker who 
claimed his philosophy was autochthynous but built up 
on a background of Scottish realism. He would have 
“philosophizing concerned solely with processes of rigid 
deduction.”” His purpose was to escape from relativism 
and scepticism in the interest of a knowledge of absolute 
and indubitable reality. He makes a necessary truth of 
Hamilton’s dictum that there is no knowing of matter or 
mind by itself. Most of all, however, did he pride him- 
self on his Theory of Ignorance. But since his philosophy 
all follows from these obviously unsound initial proposi- 
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tions, it remains merely an interesting but unsubstantial 
system. 

In America Scottish philosophy for a time held com- 
plete sway. James McCosh of Princeton is its most able 
representative. “Though he inclined at times to pose as the 
sponsor of a distinctively American philosophy he de- 
serves his chief credit for being a good critic of Sensation- 
alism as well as a systematizer and historian of Scottish 
Philosophy. His doctrine is merely a well-selected com- 
posite of realistic teachings built rather strongly on a 
foundation of Intuitive Truths and logical generalized in- 
ference. 


And so as a school Scottish Realism has run its course; 
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its members today are referred to only casually; their 
theories are now merely part of the content of history; 
but their spirit lives on and moves in the New Realists. 
Realism today is a vigorous movement and owes a debt 
of gratitude to the rather serious Scots—a debt which 
Realists for the most part fail to recognize. It has bril- 
liant men in the field, men such as Case, Santayana, Hob- 
house, who may be termed Physical Realists; such English 
Neo-Realists as Moore, Alexander, Bertrand Russell and 
their American contemporaries Perry, Holt and Spauld- 
ing. The Scottish spark has kindled into an international 
conflagration with the end not yet in view. Perhaps the 
Moderate Realism of the Neo-Scholastics may carry the 
day. 


EMERSON 


JOSEPH P. DONNELLY 
St. Louts University 


Res WALDO EMERSON has long held a place 
in American philosophy paralleled only in recent 
years by such men as James. Many look on Emerson as 
the first American to enter the philosophical lists and have 
granted him the title: ‘‘Father of American Transcenden- 
talism.’’ Emerson is chosen as the subject of this paper 
more to show the philosophy of the man, than to discuss 
his position among American philosophers. We do not 
compare his philosophic system to Scholasticism, though 
to the scholastic, the deficiencies of Emersonian transcen- 
dentalism are very evident. Emerson was a master of lan- 
guage, a brilliant writer, and a poet by nature; his phil- 
osophy, consequently, is the more insidious because clothed 
in an attractive garb. None the less, Emerson is widely 
read and we may well point out the inconsistencies which 
lurk in the exquisite productions of the clever pen of the 
transcendentalist. 

In our consideration of Emerson, his philosophy, and 
his influence, it seems quite natural to ask whether the 
man deserves the title which has been accorded him. Was 
philosophy a lost art in our land before Brook Farm at- 
tained notice at home and abroad? America had produced 
great statesmen, clever business men, splendid generals be- 
fore 1800; had she not brought forth a skilled philosopher 
before the nineteenth century? 

Before plunging into the philosophy of Emerson we 
may well orient ourselves a bit, and gain a better under- 
standing of the period in which the ‘“‘Concord Seer”’ lived. 

The first thirty years of the nineteenth century had, 
after the settlement of grave problems of policy in 1812, 
given the young nation her first opportunity for quiet cul- 
tural advance. Thinking men were, for the first time, free 
to study the new philosophic movements of Europe. The 
New England states, the centers of learning, were just 
beginning to send students to Europe for higher studies. 
Seven generations of Americans had lived as Quakers, Cal- 
vinists, Angelicans, or Puritans. Catholicism, and all that 
smacked of popery, was hated and feared, alternately, as 


the Know Nothing Movement of 1844 was soon to show. 
Scholastic Philosophy unknown and decadent then, was 
out of the question. But men sought something more 
satisfying than the cold reserve of Puritanism and Cal- 
vinism; Anglicanism and Quakerism had little better to 
offer. As Woodridge Riley puts it, “At the beginning of 
the new century, then, there was felt a need for larger 
life; the most thoughtful had been so long frozen in their 
feelings that they waited eagerly for a warmer current of 
thought.’’? 

With this desire for a new thought and a new religion, 
there arose in New England a movement known as New 
England transcendentalism. In 1820 Edward Everett, 
who for five years had been abroad studying the pantheism 
of Spinoza, returned to take the chair of Greek in Harvard. 
To Emerson, then a student at Harvard, Everett became 
an ideal, and from Everett, Emerson learned much of 
what later became known as Emersonian transcendental- 
ism. Channing, whose name was linked with most of 
the radical movements of the day, also influenced Emer- 
son to no small degree. These men, along with Theodore 
Parker, were the prime advocates of the new philosophy. 

But a school of thought needs a leader. A true genius 
was required to place the cause of transcendentalism before 
the public in an attractive manner. Emerson, from his 
teens a writer, was the man. Everett was a brilliant orator 
but no master of the pen; Alcott was the metaphysician of 
the group; Channing a radical and an ascetic. But the 
work of publishing the movement fell to Emerson. Sev- 
eral generations of Puritan clergy ancestors gave Emerson 
a manner well-fitted for pulpit and platform. A love of 
writing gave him a natural ease with his pen; a poetic na- 
ture added color and vividness to his works. He wrote 
and lectured incessantly until the coast of New England 
listened. 

What, precisely, then was Emerson’s doctrine; what 
his influence? Philosophically speaking, he was a tran- 

1 Riley, Woodridge, “‘“American Thought,” p. 141. 
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scendental monist. For clarity’s sake, monism, is a phil- 
osophical tenet which admits of one only being and that 
absolute and a se, of itself. This being includes in its 
existence all other things, however diverse. “Transcenden- 
talism is a type of monism which teaches that there is an 
absolute being but that this absolute is neither spiritual 
nor material, for it transcends both. Fundamentally, Em- 
erson holds three principal tenets, namely; immanence with 
regard to nature; benevolence with respect to God; and 
self-reliance with regard to man. We shall consider each 
of these separately. Let us turn to the first—immanence 
of nature. The obscurity of Emerson’s published works 
makes it rather difficult to determine with any degree of 
accuracy, just what he means by this ‘‘immanence of na- 
ture.” At times he says that the means by which the 
latent powers of the soul are actuated, is Nature. Again 
he gives Nature a material end which is to fulfill man’s 
desire for the beautiful. Thus in the Nature Essays he 
says—‘‘The world thus exists to the soul to satisfy the 
desire for beauty. This element I call an ultimate end. 
No reason can be given or asked why the soul seeks 
beauty.” 

Nature has an apparently independent being and is con- 
stituted parallel with the soul. Just as Emerson holds but 
one universe, all of which exists in every man and every 
man in all, so he holds that all of nature exists in every 
part of it and every part in all with all its powers and 
potentialities. Nature’s function is to unfold the soul. 
This is done by the perfect correspondence of Nature to 
the soul. Emerson declares facts to be the symbols of 
ideas, hence Nature is a vast emblem of truth. If any- 
thing is unintelligible in Nature the halting intelligence 
is due to the fact that the power of the soul for under- 
standing this particular part of the mystery of Nature has 
not yet been actuated. Just as the soul and God are one, 
so also there exists an identity between the soul and Na- 
ture. Hence Nature, the soul, and God are unified. How- 
ever, there is a different sort of link between Nature and 
the soul than between God and the soul. Nature influ- 
ences the soul from without; and the soul, at times, by an 
out-flowing, influences Nature. Thus the soul may be said 
to create Nature. From this Emerson argues that Nature 
is the energizing of God, the divine energy making itself 
known to the soul and acting upon it mediately. 

As to the second principal tenet—the benevolence of 
God—Emerson says: “It is a good God that made this 
goodly world.”’ Yet he declares that the world was not 
made, but it is a part of God manifest to man. God is a 
being of Whom every man is a part. God is in all and all 
are in God. As he puts it: “I am part and parcel of 
Gedies ) 

Yet God is not to be served, for man’s nobler wants 
are fully satisfied by the beauty found in Nature. How- 
ever, Nature is God—‘God is the all fair. Truth and 
goodness and beauty are but faces of the same all.’”4 

Above we have noted that in speaking of Nature, Emer- 


2 Emerson, Ralph W., Nature Essays, p. 29. 
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son says that the end of our world is to satisfy man’s de- 
sire for beauty. In speaking of God and beauty he says: 
“But beauty in Nature is not ultimate. It is the herald 
of an inward and eternal beauty, and it is not alone a 
solid and satisfactory good. It must stand alone as a 
part and not as yet the last and highest expression of the 
final cause of Nature.’’® 

Perhaps the clearest statement of Emerson’s concept of 
God is to be found in his essay on Language where he de- 
duced the knowledge of God, foreign though it may seem 
to the subject, from the fact that in every language is found 
one word which corresponds to a concept of Father. 
“Man is conscious of a universal soul within or behind 
his individual life, wherein, as in a firmament, the na- 
tures of Justice, Truth, Love, Freedom arise and shine.” 
This universal soul he calls reason: ‘‘It is not mine nor 
thine, nor his but we are its, we are its property and men. 
And the blue sky in which the private earth is buried, the 
sky with its eternal calm and full of everlasting orbs, is 
the type of reason. That which, intellectually consid- 
ered, we call reason, considered in relation to Nature, we 
call spirit. Spirit is the Creator. Spirit hath life in itself. 
And man in all ages and countries embodies it in his lan- 
guage as the FATHER.’’® 

Here we may well add that Emerson’s philosophy was 
his religion. The man ceased to be a Christian in the early 
years of his young manhood. His attitude toward Christ 
is quite blasphemous, for he places Christ on a level with 
such men as Socrates and Plato. The theory of transcen- 
dentalism is held to be more truly Christian than Chris- 
tianity itself. For instead of attributing Humanity to a 
Divine Person he makes a God of every man. This is a 
logical deduction from the postulates of transcendentalism 
and the bare facts of Emerson’s religious beliefs show the 
consequent follies of monism in any form. 

Considering the third of Emerson’s tenets, namely the 
self-reliance of man, we enter a labyrinth of contradictions. 
Woodridge Riley says: “It is here that there arises a con- 
tradiction between the reliance on self and the reliance on 
the non-self. Emerson resolves this difficulty by making 
the two one.’’? 

According to Emerson, the soul of man is a bundle of 
undeveloped faculties and nothing more. In essence, it 
is a microcosm of God, for all of God is in its essence. 
As Emerson himself says, it is a ““Compend of time and 
a correlative of nature.’’§ 

All men’s souls are identical and of equal potencies. The 
seeming difference of ability in different men is easily ex- 
plained by the fact that the potencies of some have been 
actuated while those of others have not. Emerson further 
postulates an over-soul, to mediate between the individual 
soul and the transcendent.® As to immortality he says 
that if it is better to live forever we shall have that gift, 
but if it is better to be annihilated, then we shall not be 

Oparcitepass0! 

6 Op. cit., p. 33. 

7 Riley, Woodridge, ‘American Thought,” p. 150. 


8 Woodberry, G. C., “Emerson,” p. 129. 
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immortal. Orestes A. Brownson, in commenting on Emer- 
son’s Threnody, written after the death of Emerson’s old- 
est son, says: ‘In the poem, entitled Threnody, all be- 
comes sombre and dark and vague, and—what is rarely the 
case with Mr. Emerson—words, words, words with no 
meaning, with scarcely any meaning at all. The verses 
flow on but the thought stands still. The father’s heart 
recoils from the pit of annihilation; the proud, unbeliev- 
ing philosopher scorns to yield to the sweet hope of im- 
mortality.’’1° 

In preaching self-reliance, which really means the cast- 
ing forth of all formal religion and a return to untainted 
communication with the absolute, it is well to note the 
Essay on Fate in which Emerson utterly destroys any pos- 
sibility of self-reliance. He declares every man to be 
moulded and fashioned and forced to live as he does be- 
cause of his own ancestry and the wheels of fate. In 
speaking of heredity he says: ‘‘How shall a man escape 
from his ancestors or draw off from his veins the black 
drop which he drew from his father’s or his mother’s life? 
It often appears in a family as if all the qualities of the 
progenitors were potted in several jars—some ruling qual- 
ity in each son or daughter of the house— and sometimes 
the unmixed temperament, the rank, unmitigated elixir, 
the family vice, is drawn off in a separate individual and 
the others are proportionately relieved.”’44 Farther on he 
says: ‘‘Men are what their mothers made them. You may 
as well expect the loom to weave huckaback instead of 
making cashmere as expect poetry from the engineer, or 
a chemical discovery from the jobber.’’!? 

Most of Emerson’s biographers believe him to be sin- 
cere. Some pass over the contradictions in his writings; 
others plead that we should get the writer’s point of view. 
Sincere or not, there can be no question as to the weight 
of his influence. As to his private life, his personal probity 
seems above reproach, but this is obtained at the price of 
consistency, for Emerson a small one, because his tran- 
scendental monism, like all monism, destroys man’s in- 
dividuality, relieves him of responsibility for his actions, 
thus nullifying moral law, and finally makes of God and 
religion a meaningless travesty. 


10 Brownson, Henry F., “Life of Orestes A. Brownson,”’ p. 
2s 

11 Emerson, Ralph W., ‘“‘Conduct of Life,”’ p. 15. 

12Op. cit., p. 16. 


Aesthetics, the common ground which philosophy 


shares with art, and hence with literature, will be the 
motif of the January issue of THE MODERN SCHOOL- 


MAN. Recent cross-currents of neo-humanism, sor- 
did ultra-realism, and Hegelian ideals render timely 
a discussion of Scholastic aesthetic principles. 


The 
New Humanism and the New Scholasticism, The 
Philosophy of Literature, Philosophical Origins of 
the Romantic Movement will be among topics dis- 
cussed. Books reviews and other departments will 
be devoted to the same theme. 
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WRESTLING WITH THE GOD-CONCEPT 
Continued from Page 3 


though on different levels, are part of the same essential 
nature, and the gulf between the created and the uncre- 
ated order is not bridged over but obliterated. Moreover, 
the union of God and man is so intimate and obvious 
that it is subject to our observation. ‘‘For in nature, 
including human culture, and in nature only, does observ- 
ation reveal the kinship and community of God and 
man.’ The only revelation religion can boast of is that 
mediated to us through our own powers engaged in the 
contemplation of the God-man’s workings in and about 
us. From Dr. Wieman’s analysis we may gather that his 
observational approach to a concept of deity is neither 
the so-called sterile act of the Scholastic intellect, nor the 
emotional subjective experience of the modernist, but a 
certain fusion of both, in which the whole man works 
towards an understanding and fulfilling of highest values 
in this world of possibilities, and this upward striving of 
man and humanity is itself the workable idea of God. 

No one need blame himself for not following closely 
this course of reasoning, if indeed it can be followed. Yet 
a review of such present day metaphysics ought not be 
without its utility for us who boast a sounder heritage. 
It will make us appreciate better that heritage for its 
definite outline, its satisfying coherence and saneness, and 
its workability. Is not the ancient Christian concept of 
God intensely workable in more senses than Dr. Wie- 
man’s? In the first place, it has power to set thinking 
men on the path of a consistent, self-sacrificing love and 
service of a God whom they know and can address as 
Father. Men would hardly shed their blood for a vague 
communal divinity of which they themselves are the high- 
est expression. In the second place, our concept works 
scientifically. The traditional concept engenders not only 
practical living but sober, majestic thinking. St. Thomas 
has not given us an unreasonable, nor an unphilosophic 
God. His doctrine on God is a marvelous achievement and 
contains in itself by anticipation the answer to the postu- 
lates of modern speculation. The rapidity with which 
modern approaches to a God-concept are set up and broken 
down make us question the propriety of any modern pro- 
fessor’s labeling his individual idea as workable in face of 
the past history of the traditional concept, and the per- 
ceptible movement of much present-day philosophy 
towards Scholasticism in an effort to extricate itself from 
the maze of impossible and unfathomable metaphysics. 
Finally, we can never afford to forget that we have on our 
side the observational fact that God has spoken, ‘Deus, 
Deus tuus ego sum,’ and we believe that voice with quite 
another than a mere workable belief, without ever ceasing 
to be philosophers as we bow in adoration. 

It is but fair that this brief and inadequate commentary 
should conclude with a rectification. The above trenchant 
criticism fails to do justice to Dr. Wieman in one impor- 
tant point. His fundamental contention that a worth- 
while belief in God should not be stagnant, but should 
work itself out for the highest good of the individual and 
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the race, that it should hence be workable and actually at 
work, is excellent, and deserves the enthusiastic support of 
every sincere philosopher and theologian. What we find 
wanting in the novel exposition of the professor is a 
sound basis of metaphysics, not generous intentions and 
impulses together with impatient longings for a realization 
of the higher values of which this universe is capable. And 
we are confident that the attainment of these higher values 
lies open to no other philosophy more securely than to 
the Philosophia Perennis. 


TRUTH AND A MODERN PRAGAMATIST 
Continued from Page 6 
Mr. Schiller turns to the other part of his subject. If 


value makes fact, fact in its turn makes value. Any given 
fact bears in its bosom hidden values. Human tastes, 
interests, passions are facts which create new facts. And 


in the difficulty to disassociate human experience and action 
from value, he again boldly concludes that fact is value 
and nothing more. 

The conclusion of Mr. Schiller’s argument is hopelessly 
paralogical. Though there is much in the premises justly 
and well said about the power of the mind to make, 
remake or even unmake facts still there is a residue which 
owes nothing of its existence to the mind. Let us return 
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to the simple truth of two and two. ‘True indeed the 
sublime truth does not exist apart from the mind in some 
Platonic heaven. True, it exists only through human 
calculations and for the calculator. It implies mathe- 
matics; and mind was wonderfully active in the making 
of arithmetic, in the idea of similitude, in the arbitrary 
violence to make objects like one another that they could 
be numbered. Still there is something in the end which 
forces itself on the mind. Given two and two the result 
is beyond the power of the mind and no Pragmatist’s 
ingenuity will ever succeed to interpret it as a merely 
cleverly working, though very ancient and serviceable, 
hypothesis. 


NEWS AND ACTIVITIES 


Modern philosophers predominate on the programs of 
the Philosophers’ Academies of various scholasticates. The 
Gregorian University will devote its entire year’s work to 
a study of Senator Gentile’s “‘super-Hegelianism.”’ Mt. 
St. Michael’s, Spokane, has specifically confined itself to 
the more important modern adversaries. The outlook at 
St. Louis is more varied with Fr. Schwitalla, dean of the 
medical school, on Evolution and Heredity, and Fr. Macel- 
wane, dean of the graduate school, on Evolution and 
Geology, as especially attractive discussions. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PRINCIPLES AND METHOD 
PROGRESSIVE SCHOLASTICISM 
By Gerardo Bruni, Ph. D. 
Translated by John S. Zybura, Ph. D. 
St. Louis, Herder, 1929, $1.75 
HE industrious pen of Father Zybura has added another 
contribution to his advocacy of Neo-Scholasticism, this time 
in the form of a translation of Gerardo Bruni’s Progressive 
Scholasticism. Dr. Bruni is assistant librarian of the Vatican 
Library and was sent to this country by the Holy Father to 
study American library methods. The work first appeared in 
Rome (1927) under the title Riflesstont sulla Scolastica, and 
was revised and enlarged by the author for the English transla- 
tion. The title-page of the English work informs us that it was 
published as a contribution to the commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Encyclical ‘‘Aeterni Patris’’ (1879). 

It was a happy thought of the translator definitely to connect 
the publication of this translation with the famous Encyclical 
of Leo XIII, in which the Pontiff had urged upon Catholic 
scholars loyalty to the Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas. This loy- 
alty has often been interpreted in too narrow a sense, as though 
philosophical speculation had come to an end with Thomism, 
and all subsequent philosophy were to content itself with mere 
repetition and commentary. Such loyalty would be decadence. 
Leo XIII desired indeed a return to the perennial doctrine solidly 
enshrined in St. Thomas, but much more a return to the spirit 
and method of the Angelic Doctor. St. Thomas was essentially 
an eclectic. He appropiated and fused the most diverse elements 
of the whole world of thought of his time into his own syn- 
thesis. He is bristling with newness and in this lay his con- 
quest: he established contact with the entire civilization and cul- 
ture of his time and thus founded a new scholastic science. 

About this method Dr. Bruni is rightly enthusiastic. He is 
impatient of a false conservatism .that is afraid to rethink its 
actual position, to face a modern advancing world, and apply 
to it the process which made the thirteenth century the golden 


age of Scholasticism. Dr. Bruni is not a radical. He believes 
in the future of a genuine Scholasticism that is ‘‘wisely tradi- 
tional and prudently progressive’. He offers a sane, cogent plea 
for modernity in philosophy, and he tells us what that modern- 
ity must mean. ‘‘It is high time to realize that the character of 
modernity of a philosophy—that is, the correspondence of a 
given system to the needs and aspirations of the modern world— 
is, in its deeper aspects, a character that must be regarded as in- 
dissolubly connected with the very truth of that philosophy”’ 
(p. 142). 

The book is divided into two sections or chapters. The first 
examines the relation that exists between faith and reason, be- 
tween philosophy and theology, and establishes the latter as 
true to its name of philosophy even when it serves as the ancilla 
theologiae. The working out of a due appreciation of this rela- 
tion is historically reviewed from St. Augustine to St. Thomas. 
In the second chapter the relation of Scholasticism to the his- 
torical problem is discussed. This is perhaps the most clear and 
forceful part of the work. The author admits that he has made 
special efforts “‘to bring out in strong relief the concept of his- 
tory as the producer of the rational’ (p. 164, italics his). In 
other words, he claims that history has much to reveal to the 
philosopher since the time of St. Thomas. It is constantly mak- 
ing philosophy. We cannot afford to look upon the produc- 
tions of our adversaries in the philosophical field as so much 
rubbish and venom. It is the problem of true Scholasticism to 
disengage from them all the truth which they enshrine, and to 
build it into the vitality of its own ever new thought, new in 
spirit and form, but old in its truth, as old as the eternal Logos 
itself of which it is a participation. It is this intussusception of 
all available elements which proves the perennial vitality of 
Scholasticism, and which will alone vindicate it in the eyes of 
all thinkers as truly a philosophia perennis. 


Father Zybura writes an excellent foreword. It may profit- 


ably be read twice: first as an introduction to the sometimes 
subtle thought of Dr. Bruni, and again at the end, to realize 
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how thoroughly the translator is imbued with the spirit of 
Progressive Scholasticism, and to enjoy a masterly summary of 
the whole work. Any inquirer into the meaning and purposes 
of Neo-Scholasticism can do no better than peruse thoughtfully 
this forceful combined presentation of Bruni-Zybura. 
ALoysIUs C. KEMPER. 


DEVOUT HUMANISM 

A LITERARY HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
FRANCE FROM THE WARS OF RELIGION DOWN TO 

OUR OWN TIMES, by Henri Bremond, Vol. I, 

Devout Humanism, Translated by K. L. Montgomery 
New York, Macmillan, $4.50 

EVOUT HUMANISM is the name chosen by the Abbe 

Bremond to designate a tendency in religious literature 
during the second and third quarters of the seventeenth century. 
Although the spirit of devout Humanism in its manifold em- 
bodiments eludes detection quite as successfully as that of Human- 
ism does, its purpose seems to be more clear-cut. Of this 
purpose the author writes: ‘“Iwo worlds—Earth and Heaven, 
Nature and Grace—belong to it; its raison d'etre and mission 
is to unite them in a devout synthesis.’ And again: ‘‘It is at 
once Humanism and devotion, the former directed to practise 
and religiously popularized by the latter; the latter in turn 
enlightened, diffused, and permeated by the former. In this 
fruitful alliance, naturally devotion is dominant, moulding, and 
not moulded by Humanism, building it to her own ends and 
stripping it, at need, of baser elements that would hinder her 
own work and ways.” 

In this first volume of his History he has relaid the intricate 
pattern of that spirit, from its open tracery in Louis Richehome 
to its-overcrowded patch-work in the writings of the devout 
encyclopedists, and in those who show the first visible signs of 
its decadence. While he is engrossed in the sinuosities of the 
movement he still manages to communicate his enthusiasm for 
the work he has undertaken. Real, living men walk out from 
the musty, dust-covered tomes he found in the cellars of mon- 
asteries and in the attics of old parish houses. His pen gives 
them an intimacy, and we know that when we meet them again 
it will be as old friends. There is Louis Richehome, with his 
delight in the minutiae and subtleties of nature; there is Binet, 
rocking tumultuously in his pulpit; there is Camus, settling the 
demands of heart and head; and Yves of Paris, disentangling 
the destinies of nations by means of his astrological appliances. 
All of them, with varying degrees of intensity and success, are 
at work on the eternal problem: the one and the many, 
permanence and change, Grace and Nature. Their interpreta- 
tions are, as a rule, in favor of mankind. Port Royal has seen 
to it that their adventitious utterances did not escape atonement. 
If they wandered from Scholasticism toward Platonism and 
Fideism they spoke of their findings a mi-voix, retaining the 
large openness of soul that communion with eternal problems 
brings. 

In the midst of this race of tall men moves St. Francis de 
Sales, the giant of devout Humanism. His light shines before 
them, and in their own capacities they reflect the hue of his 
metal. In him we discern the perfect balance of the two ele- 
ments of devout Humanism, the synthesis of Nature and Grace. 

The author is lavish in the use of the material he has gathered. 
His treatment is scholarly, and yet light-hearted. He always 
gives way to the temptation for quoting; when the question 
arises, ‘to quote or not to quote,” the argument is short. About 
the beauty of his choices we can agree with him, and, if this 
passion for “things well said’ sometimes annoys us by en- 
tangling the threads of the pattern he is weaving, we may be 
sure that before the end of the chapter he will gather and 
separate them, and finally knit them into the whole scheme of 
the book. JULES J. ARBOGAST. 
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CONTEMPORARY CURRENTS 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHY 
By Daniel Sommer Robinson, Ph. D. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1929 
R. ROBINSON is a professor of Philosophy at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. The contributions of Ohio 
thinkers to American thought is one of the phenomena of the in- 
tellectual life of the middle-west. Very possibly the largest reason 
for this may be found in the directness and fulness of the New 
England inheritance that has come to Ohio. New England 
canons of philosophical thought are easily traceable through the 
whole book. To be evaluated at all the work must be weighed 
in the same scale with New England intellectualism of which 
it is a cross-section. 

Mr. Robinson was born at North Salem, Indiana, went to 
Butler College, did graduate work at Yale and Harvard and in 
Germany. This disciplinary and environmental cycle, coupled 
with his present teaching work at Miami University in Ohio 
would inspire Mr. Robinson to produce just the book he has 
produced, an anthology dominated by Kantian and Germanic 
philosophies of revolt and their off-shoots in England and Amer- 
ica and Continental Europe. 

Along with its Calvinism and Methodism, Indiana has inher- 
ited Emerson and the New England philosophers. New Eng- 
land inherited its philosophers from the Germany of the early 
nineteenth and late eighteenth century. Coming under these 
influences in mid-western Indiana, Mr. Robinson intensified their 
effect by doing graduate work in New England and subsequently 
in Kant’s own Germany. His philosophy, then, may well be 
presumed to be a time-place-group philosophy dominated by 
Germanic New England of the last hundred years. This it is. 
This is the key to anything like a fundamental judgment of Mr. 
Robinson's anthology. 

In reviewing Mr. Robinson’s book, one finds it difficult to 
get past the word ‘‘philosophy’”’ on the cover and remain within 
the limits of a review. For Mr. Robinson has made readability 
a test of his compilation. It is extremely difficult to conceive 
Mr. Robinson’s definition of philosopohy in the light of such 
a criterion. One is tempted to ask some very simple yet ele- 
mental and serious questions about philosophical criteria— 
whether or not, for example, truth, conformity to objective 
reality, is not ever so much more important a test for a phi- 
losophy book to be put into the hands of students than read- 
ability. After all, it is hard to see how one can possibly take 
philosophy seriously when one has reduced it to a form of 
functionless aestheticism. True philosophy is truth organized 
according to first principles and prime causes. It is nothing if 
not pragmatic and dynamic, giving a light and a way to life 
and conduct. 

'Mr. Robinson divides the philosophers in his anthology into 
Idealists, Realists, Pragmatists and various other types. The 
students into whose hands his book falls may feel that they are 
reading readable philosophers but they can scarcely say that they 
are reading understandable philosophers. Clarity and definition 
of terms are more necessary in philosophy than almost anywhere 
else. Thinkers whose works are recommended to formative stu- 
dents should excel in these no matter how common-place their 
thinking may otherwise be. 

One cannot but believe that many of the authors in Mr. 
Robinson’s compilation are pretentious impostors dealing in 
meaningless polysyllables. If American philosophy is ever to 
amount to anything it must drop its Germanic-New England 
vagueness and turgidity and begin to build all over again in 
simplicity and candor and sincerity and Latin clarity. Leaders 
of philosophic thought like Mr. Robinson must leap environ- 
ment and training, cut away from schools of thinking and begin 
again with simple, universal first principles. 

JOHN E. REARDON. 
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CHARACTER PSYCHOLOGY 


THE MOTIVES OF PROTEUS 
By Jose E. Rodo, 
Brentano’s, 1928 


ROTEUS symbolizes man. The title, therefore, is well 
chosen. He who has lived but for a little time knows how 
devious are the ways of men and how hard it is to describe their 
motives. Sophocles has said as much. And before him, Homer. 
And before Homer the Stone Age pioneer and Tubalcain must 
have had the same thought often in their minds. 

Rodo goes at his work in an interesting way, full of instances 
as well as interpretations of these instances. He does not paint 
mannikins and he does not paint ghosts but he delves into a 
heart that would be human and cannot, that would be ever- 
lasting but has never been, that would be real and alive and 
yet can never be. The scientist who with test tube and chemical 
would put together the ingredients of a man and get a ‘‘some- 
thing’’—alive, but soulless, arresting in looks but not fair, cor- 
rect in manner but not courteous—would contrive some such 
being as the ‘‘man” of whom Rodo speaks and whom he 
analyzes. 

Rodo wishes to lay before us the motives of men. And 
he has forgotten, or better, he has lost the power of seeing the 
two things that make the motives of men describable—God and 
man! Augustine can analyze the human heart because he knows 
“quia fecisti nos ad Te, et inqutetum est cor nostrum donec 
requiescat in Te’’—because he knows the why of all human 
anguish. But Rodo cannot do that because he has lost that 
knowledge. Augustine can be sad and can smile hopefully in 
his sadness. odo can only grimace or mockingly shrug his 
shoulders at his pain. Ror Rodo is sad—as who should not be 
sad who sees so deeply into the heart of man as Rodo and sees 
no answer that really is an answer to the yearning of that heart? 

Rodo will talk of the sparkless, dark periods of time when 
no genius rose and no leader thrilled the mobile but unmoving 
masses and he will explain that it is environment which shapes 
leaders and that leadership must have the stage somehow set 
before it can be employed to strut its hour. Rodo forgets what 
Augustine never forgot that the real drama of man’s life is led 
within and that the value—and therefore the importance—of 
the individual is in invisible achievement. Rodo was once a 
Catholic and so he cannot lapse into the grotesque misrepresen- 
tations that the Freudian and the Puritan draw of human nature. 
But when he wrote he was no longer a Catholic. He had flung 
away that which might have made him really great as an analyst 
of man. For he had lost the key that opens the way to a per- 
fect understanding of what man is and why he acts so. Rodo, 
because he no longer believed in the Incarnation, no longer was 
able to understand man. Better, I think, ten pages of Belloc 
than the whole three hundred and sixty of this sad book, written 
by an Argentine, written by a man now sometime dead. 

R. BAKEWELL MorRISON. 
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